UK’s Mason With Kennedy Prior To Death 



By GUY MENDES 

He tried to appear remote and unemotional when he 
spoke, hut small things gave him away. 

The half-hearted gestures, the brief lapses of time 
during which he stared vacantly into space while or- 
ganizing his thoughts — one could tell it pained Gene 
Mason to reflect upon the assassination of Robert 
Kennedy. 

Dr. Mason, an assistant professor of political sci- 
ence at the University, worked on Sen. Kennedy’s 
campaign staff in California for five weeks prior to 
that state’s primary. 

He was with the senator only two days before he 
was shot. 

Northern California Field Co-ordinator for the Ken- 
nedy Youth Organization had been Dr. Mason’s official 
title, but his duties ranged from canvassing to orga- 
nizing students to doing advance promotional work for 
rallies. 

He was also in charge of one of the eight San Fran- 
cisco area Kennedy headquarters. 



Kennedy was in San Francisco the weekend before 
his assassination for a nationally televised debate with 
his opponent. Sen. Eugene McCarthy. 

Oil the afternoon of the debate, Kennedy “wanted 
to get out of his hotel room," Dr. Mason said, so 
the UK professor and a few others hel|n*d “generate” 
a rally at Fisherman’s Wharf. 

“Hejust walked out of the hotel and started shaking 
hands . . . and we had a rally, said Dr. Mason. 

The next day he spoke with Kennedy for about 15 
minutes ” concerning Oakland’s Black Panthers, a group 
of black militants who “had been knocking Kennedy 
pretty hard,” according to Dr. Mason. 

They discussed how Kennedy could go into Oak- 
land to campaign without incurring the wrath of the 
Black Panthers. 

But Sen. Kennedy never went into Oakland; he was 
dead three days later. 

Dr. Mason recalled that many of the Kennedy workers 
in that area— including Ted Kennedy— were at a victory 
party following Kennedy’s victory in the primary. 



Television sets were placed throughout the ballroom 
so that the workers might watch Kenned) give his 
victory speech. 

Dr. Mason remembered "sitting around congratulat- 
ing ourselves . . . talking alxnit New York (the next 
IKimary) . . . saying good bye to |*‘ople you wouldn't 
see again. ” 

Soon after Kennedy’s victory speech, the |)eople 
in the hallr<x>m noticed that the jieople in the Los 
Angeles headquarters were screaming and hollering. 

It was then they realized that the senator had l>een 

shot. 

“The reaction wasn’t uniform, Dr. Mason said. 
"Everyone was shocked at first, but it varied after 
that. 

“Some were withdrawn, some were crying . . . others 
became angry, kicking over tables. 

Continued on Page 2, Col. 3 
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Tower Work May Halt 



Strike Slows Construction 



By LINDA ROBERTS University's new office tower pos- 

A recent iron workers strike sibly leading to a stand-still 
is slowing construction on the A. R. Christian, the Lexing- 



ton area manager for the Fos- 
ter Creighton Construction Com- - 
pany and a vice president of the * "s 
company, said if the strike does - * 
not end soon work on the new £2 
building will come to a-“screech- V’* 
ing hault.” 

_ He said mechanical and elec- 
trical workers and brick masons 
are working, but they will be 
unable to continue work if the 
strikers do not return to work 
in the next week or two. 

Mr. Christian also said that 
work on the new building was 
on schedule until the strike. The 
strike will postpone the comple- 
tion date if it does not end W 
soon because the other crafts- CJ 
men are dependent on the iron 
workers. 

Robert Kerley, vice president 
of business affairs and treasurer 
of the University, said that the S 
possible delay will not affect who 
the University financially be- Uni' 
cause a total agreement was cam 
reached under contract. 1 

As of today the iron workers’ flag 
demands for higher wages have SDf) 
not been met, half 



KVA C Members Named 
Opposition Continues 



Kernel Photo by Schley Cox 

SDS members tried to raise a banner bear- 
ing a list of demands on the University 
flagpole yesterday, but UK student Cecel 
Thombury (center) and campus police pre- 
vented them from doing so. Said SDS mem- 
ber Bill Murrell, “Our unalienable right to 
fly our flag has been violated.” 



By BOB /.WICKER those who would bring about 

Opposition continued to the the destruction of our govern- 
Kentucky Un-American Activities ment- whether by acting con- 
Committee (KUAC) as members sciously, or by failing to act, 
of the committee were sworn or by succumbing to the forces 
into office last week. of anarchy.” 

An appeal was filed Tuesday Nunn urged committee mem- 
in U. S. 6th Circuit Court of bers “to fully explore the acts 
Appeals in Lexington by the and the motives of those who 
groups that tried unsuccessfully would take the law into their 
last March to block the creation own hands, and those who would 
of KUAC. A suit contesting the exploit social unrest for their 
constitutionality of the commit- own political ends.” 
tee was dismissed then primarily Nunn told newsmen that he 
on the ground that the committee hoped the committee would in- 
wasnot yet formed. vestigate the recent disturbances 

In making the KUAC appoint- in Louisville, 
ments, Nunn gave his interpret The Southern Conference Ed- 
tation of the word “un-Ameri- ueational Fund (SCEF), which 
can - is among the groups op|M>sing 

“The term ‘un-American’, as KUAC, claimed that the state 

I understand it, embraces all „ .. . _ _ _ , . 

Continued on Page 2, Col. 1 



il members of the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) 
nipted to raise a flag bearing a list of demands on the 
ty flag pole yesterday were stopped by two students and 
policeman when they tried to lower the American flag, 
iunrell was lowering the approached and stopped him. 
hat he could attach the One of the students, Cecil 
mer and had it about Thombury, told Murrell “I'm 
n when the two students probably for most of the stuff 

that’s on there (the SDS ban- 
ner), but 1 can’t let you do that 
to the flag.” He began raising 
the flag to it’s former position. 
The demands on the flag were: 
kthat a black man be put on 
the Board of Trustees. 

) institution of a |xiss-fail grad- 
ing system. 

pending of compulsory hous- 
ing. 

k that Dean of Students Jack 
Hall be dismissed. 

► that a free, student-run radio 
station be provided. 

k abolition of women's hours. 
) and that ROIC be made 
into a non-credit course. 

As Thorubury was raising the 
flag, two campus |»olice cars ar- 
rived in front of the Administra- 
tion Building. One officer told 
Murrell that he had to obtain 
|>ennission iioni the University 
to raise a flag. 

“This flagpole is meant tor 
everylxxly s use, Murrell said. 
“It’s the students' flagpole . . . 
the KA s used it. 

(Kappa Alpha fraternity has 
used tlie |M>lc in the |>ast, but 
had permission to do so.) 

“Our inalienable right to fly 
our flag has been violated, at- 
( uuUuurd ou Page 2. Col. 4 



Disadvantaged Eager For Tutoring 



There are about 20 students and faeulty members who have 
volunteered their time to teach and tutor during three days of 
classes a week. One day a week the students will receive individ- 
ual counselling. 

Continued on Page 2, CoL 3 



By DEBBIE TASSIE 

Giggling and dinner conversation broke off into curious silence 
as gnmps of students walked into their new classroom. The Eng- 
lish instructor discussed the first assignment she had written 
on the board. For thirty minutes they' chewed |>eucils and wrote. 

Afterwards in the hall they talked of their qualms about taking 
the class and writing their first assignment. Some moaned “It 
was hard," while others shrugged it off with “It was nothing." 
They were all eager to return for the second session. 

It was the first night of classes for 50 disadvantaged high school 
graduates w!m> are taking part in a program aimed at preparing 
students for college courses. Theodore Barry, President of the Black 
Student Union, told those at the organizational meeting that it’s 
puijxise is "to create a beginning," that the students “may become 
more motivated." He emphasized that the program, wliieh in- 
cludes classwork, tutoring, and counselling, is designed around 
the student. 

Keller Dunn, the director of the program and Associate Dean 
of Admissions, announced that looks, bus fare, and dinners would 
be pmvided for (lose who wouldn't In* able to participate in the 
program without financial aid. 

These services are provided for by *5.000 alloted for the pro- 
gram from the President’s Contingency Fund. Money left over 
will Ik- add(*d to the Martin Luther King Memorial Sclolarsliip 
Fund which was started by some university professors following 
King’s assassination. It will be used to give financial aid to tlxise 
in the program who plan to attend UK anti are in need of aid. 

The University is also making efforts to find jobs for students 
who want to attend UK in the fall if their family income is !>elnw 
a certain level 



Classes began Tuesday for 50 disadvantaged 
high school graduates in a tutoring program 
made possible by the University. 



Tutoring 
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'Some Cried . . . Some Angry’ 



Gene Mason, UK assistant professor of polit- 
ical science, campaigned for Sen. Robert 
Kennedy in California and was with the late 
senator only two days before he was shot 
in Los Angelos. 



Continued from Page One 

I)r. Mason said bis immedi- 
ate reaction was fairly typical, 
that of shock and disgust for a 
country where violence is so 
prominent. 

Politically, Dr. Mason be- 
lieves Kennedy's assassination 
will mean a “continuation of mis- 
guided policies.' He said he 
looked to Kennedy “as the last 
hope in changing elements of our 
foreign and domestic policy. 

Though he now favors Mc- 
Carthy, Dr. Mason thinks 
Richard Nixon or Hubert Hum- 
phrey will be the next president. 

He doesn’t think McCarthy 
can defeat Humphrey for the 
Democratic nomination. “I 
thought Kennedy could ... 1 
really had a lot of confidence 
in him, said Dr. Mason. 

“1 looked to him as someone 
with the qualities that could 
provide a lot more than just the 
|x>licies he exposed. He replaced 
dispair with hope for the ptxrr 
and disadvantaged.' 



In the future Dr. Mason may 
work with the Kennedy Action 
Corps, a group in its nebulus 
state which will direct itself 
towards the issues which Ken- 
nedy did— racism, poverty and 
hunger. 

As for campaigning for other 



candidates in the presidential 
race. Dr. Mason said he has no 
motivation. 



After working 18 hours a day 
for Kennedy in California, Dr. 
Mason said, “It’s just not there 
anymore. 



Flag Raising Try Starts 



SDS’s ‘‘Surprise Summer’ 



Continued from Page One 

gued Murrell. He contended to 
the campus policemen that since 
there was nothing in the student 
code specifying the use of the 
flagpole, it wasn't illegal for stu- 
dents to use it, as long as they 
didn t harm the American flag. 



the University to become more 
involved in the problems of the 
day.*’ 



But the officers maintained, 
“Let’s don’t bother the flag . . . 
put your demands up somewhere 
else." 



SDS has a few other things 
planned in the near future such 
as distributing leaflets— or “dec- 
larations of war” — to members 
of the administration informing 
them that “the revolution has 
begun," said Murrell. 



The hx'al SDS chapter, which 
has a summer membership of 
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between five and ten members, 
held a recruiting drive during 
the first week of school. 



A sizable noontime crowd, 
gathered to watch. 

The posting of their demands 
in such a manner was the kick-off 
of what local SDS members are 
calling “Surprise Summer." 

No plans were announced by 
SDS to back up their seven de- 
mands. Murrell had said earlier 
that the content of the demands 
was not important, just the fact 
that they are demands. 

“We could have just put de- 
mand, demand, demand . . . 
he said. The basic idea of the 
plan was to “test the response 
of the administration," he added. 

“It was a fun thing ... a 
farce,” Murrell said. “Some peo- 
ple may think we re wjld radi- 
cals, but the demands had an 
underlying meaning. 

“We feel that those demands 
are not irrational and that the 
University is aware of them— 
our serious question is the con- 
test in which the University deals 
with its problems. 



Action Against KUAC Appealed 



According to the group's only 
officer, Jeff Deluca — treasurer, it 
wasn’t intended to be a recruit- 
ment drive, but a financial drive, 
with literature being sold. 

But several |x*ople approached 
their booth in the Student Cen- 
ter expressing interest in joining 
the organization. 

“It came as a surprise to us,” 
said Deluca. In the past, SDS 
booths in the Student Center 
have been met mostly by an- 
tagonism from UK students. 

Deluca and another member, 
Doug Morrison, theorized that 
the newly found interest stems 
mostly from the leading role SDS 
played in the recent Columbia 
demonstrations, and the large 
amount of publicity on SDS in 
the legitimate press. 

The only trouble they encoun- 
tered last week was from a man 
who identified himself as an ex- 
Marine who asked where Ho Chi 
Minh’s picture was and also 
asked each SDS member present 
if they were American citizens. 



Continued from Page One 

government “intends to try to 
bolster the Louisville city govern- 
ment s effort to set up scape- 



goats to blame for the uprising. of the committee’s activities will 
The groups said that from be black militants and their white 
the Governor’s statements “it is supporters.” 

The opponents of KUAC spe- 
cified that they will fight the 
committee by legal means if it 
tries to inject itself into the re- 
cent uprisings in Louisville. 

Groups opposing the commit- 
tee, besides SCEF, are the UK 
chapter of Students for a Dem- 
ocratic Society, Lexington chap- 
ter of the Congress of Racial 
Equality, Southern Student Or- 
ganizing Committee, Black Unity 
League of Kentucky, West End 
Community Council, and the 
Louisville Peace Council. 

The 10 members appointed 
to KUAC are: 

State Sens. Lawrence W. 
Wetherby, D-Frankfort; Carl T. 
Hadden Sr., D-Elkton; Clifford 
B. Latta, D-Prestonsburg; Scott 
Miller Jr., R-Louisville, and Char- 
les B. Upton, R-Williamsburg. 

State Reps. Fred H. Morgan, 
D-Paducah; Lloyd Clapp, D- 
Wingo; George T. Massey Jr., 
D-Bowling Green; Harold De- 
Marcus, R- Stanford, and Theron 
Kessinger, R-Cromwell. 



Come toThe Party! 

Don't bring a bottle -BRING BAIL! 



He said the University’s 
“ability to absorb rational dis- 
sent is subtle repression. We want 



Disadvantaged Seek Tutoring Aid 



presents 



Continued from Page One 

The participants are a blend 
of nervousness and determina- 
tion. They are a bit wary of the 
program but are anxious to get 
a head start on college. They 
hope the tutorial program will 
make the classes of their fresh- 
man year easier and enable them 
to see what college life is like. 

Robert Simpson said that “It 
was exactly what I needed. It 
came up in the nick of time.' 
Simpson, who attended Dunbar 
High Sch<x)l, plans to try out 
for UK's freshman football team. 
He said, “I was told I needed 
tutoring in English and math, 



Joe Grider summed up the at- 
titude of the students— “I think 
it’s going to he pretty nice. 



then I found out about the pro- 
gram.” 

Phyllis Christian thinks the 
racial problem at UK is “a chal- 
lenge— whether I make it through 
coiiegeor not. ” She believes that 
the high school background she 
received at Bryan Station did 
not prepare her for college. 

Janita Quillings expects “a 
lot” from the program. ”1 don t 
know a thing about college life— 
the subjects and the whole at- 
mosphere." 

“1 needed to improve in 
French and English. said 
George Wright, who attended 
Kentucky State for half a semes- 
ter and plans to go back. “I 
think it's a very good program. 

Tutoring is open to and aimed 
at students of all races. How- 
ever the program has predomi- 
nately black participants. One 
of the two white students is 
the program's oldest member, 
-10-year-old Charles Beall, who is 
planning to attend Lexington 
Technical Institute in the fall 
after being out of scliool for 
20 years. He* hopes to gain know- 
ledge that will make the transi- 
tion hack to scliool easier for him. 



Save your 

confederate 

money... 



meaning, southern for- 
ests. To the South, trees 
mean jobs . . . industry . . . 
money. And every time a 
forest fire strikes, the en- 
tire South gets burned. 
Including you. Be on the 
lookout for malicious 
woods burners! Report 
woods arson. 
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Centennial Provides 
American Classic 

By D. C. MOORE 

In the theatre, one of the best ways to prove that a classic is 
a classic is how often the play is performed before an audience and 
what the audience reaction is. 



Of course there are some who 
pay lip service to a play and call 
a play classic because the play 
was written by Shakespeare or 
Moliere. Few will argue the point . 
But is Moliere done that often? 

Most classic plays have de- 
generated to a form that is ex- 
citing literature, nothing else. If 
the play is preformed at all the 
play is done for cultural educa- 
tion, not because the play really 
requires an audience. 

In the American theatre there 
are few classics, either tragedy 
or comedy, that stand out. Some 
that do are the comedies of Moss 
Hart and George S. Kaufman. 
The classics written by these 
two have timeless humor, that is 
sharp, witty, and pure American. 

'Hie Centennial Theatre will 
present Hart and Kaufman’s clas- 
sic comedy “You Can’t Take it 
With You’’ for their first produc- 
tion. 

In the classic tradition, this 
play is particularly good. There 
are a group of fantastic characters 
who do the mad and out of the 



ordinary and try to prove that 
life is not at all dull. This is 
what helped make the comedy 
a classic— even if it is a period 
piece. The comedy won the Pulit- 
zer Prize for the 1936-37 season. 

Doing this play requires exact 
professionalism and the Centen- 
nial Theatre meets that require- 
ment, both in the acting and 
technical areas this season. 

Starring in this play will be 
Max Howard, Margret Kelly, 
David Semonin, Margret Christo- 
pher and William Hays. 

“You Can’t Take it With You’’ 
might prove that a play need 
not just be readable literature, 
but living theatre dedicated not 
to cultural education but to en- 
tertainment. 

loiter on in the summer season 
Hie Centennial Theatre will offer 
two more classics, “The Cruci- 
ble’’ by Authur Miller and “King 
Leer” by William Shakespear. 

Reservation and information 
can be had by calling 258-9000, 
extension 2929. Curtain time is 
8:30 p.m. 




Set of Albums Echo 
Deep Musical Sounds 

By JOHN POLK 

Blood, Sweat and Tears, “The Child Is Father To The Man,” 
Columbia Records; The Electric Flag, “A Long Time Cornin’,” 
Columbia Records. 

Two of the most exciting and promising personalities in rock 
music — Al Kooper and Mike Bloomfield — have recently headlined 
new albums. 



Koo|>er started his career with 
the Royal Teens (remember 
"Short Shorts ’?) but became 
well-known as the pianist, orga- 
nist, and occasional vocalist with 
the Blues Project. He also played 
organ on several of Bob Dylan’s 
albums. 

Bloomfield was, for several 
years, lead guitarist for the Paul 
Butterfield Blues Band. 

Kooper and Bloomfield both 
formed new bands at the begin- 
ning of this year and each re- 
leased an album last spring. The 
instrumentation on each album 
is similar and somewhat unique, 
among white rock bands at least, 
in that each contains a brass 
section playing a prominent role 
in most of the songs. 

Blood, Sweat and Tears was 
formed by Kooper and its first 
album (which is reportedly its 
last) is a memorable one. Kooper 
sings lead on most of the songs 
and has a versatile voice which 
ranges from a gutsy blue (e.g., 
“I Dive You More Than You II 
Ever Know) to a mellow pink 
(“Without Her”). 

The Brass section on this al- 
bum, as o|>posed to that on the 
Electric Flag’s album, is given 
a chance to do something on its 
own, rather than just fill in the 
background. And. although rather 
simple, the things it does are 
nice. 

Steve Katz, who was with 
Kooper in the Blues Project, does 
short, concise guitar solos which 
quickly make their point and 
don’t belabor it, a refreshing 
twist for rock music which cur- 
rently seems obsessed with the 
guitar. 

For an above average, image- 
laden, hymn to alienation, listen 
closely to Kooper's "Modem Ad- 



ventures of Plato, Diogenes and 
Freud." For further enlighten- 
ment, listen to the album con- 
centrating on what thebass play- 
er is doing. He may be trying to 
tell us something. 



Bloomfield formed The Elec- 
tric Flag and apparently must 
take the blame for a mediocre 
album. He is probably the best 
lead guitar in rock music (best 
exemplified by the title cut from 
Paul Butterfield’s East-West al- 
bum), but aside from Bloomfield’s 
guitar work, this album is rather 
bland. 

“Texas” is good traditional 
blues but I'd much rather hear 
Muddy Waters or B. B. King. 
The song dedicated toOtis Redd- 
ing and Steve Cropper is a fair 
imitation but, again, I would 
rather hear Redding and Cropper. 
Aside from a lack of originality 
and lack of a distinctive style, 
the main faults of this album 
are its weak vocals and uninter- 
esting and unimaginative use of 
the brass. 
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Dress Rehearsal 



Members of the cast of “You Can’t Take It With You” 
go through a dress rehearsal in preparation for tonight’s 
opening production of the summer Centennial Theatre. 



Hook Review 



The Warm is Gentle . . . 



By D. C. MOORE 

“Listen To The Warm” By 
Rod McKuen; Kingsport Press 
Inc., $3.95, 

“Listen To The Warm" is one 
of the softest collection of poems 
written. Very little above a 
whisper or a ripple comes forth, 
yet there is power and magni- 
tude present in the poems and 
lyrics penned by Rod McKuen. 

The collection begins with a 
prologue “A Cat Named Sloopy. 
The poem is sad in a way, be- 
cause Sloopy wanders off and 
the owner can’t find her, but 
Rod McKuen adds tenderness 
that strikes away despair. 

The prologue is a good in- 
troduction to the rest of the 
collection and to Rod McK uen’s 
art. It demonstrates his use of 
language and the subtle mind 
from which his work comes. 

After the prologue is the col- 
lection of poems “Listen to The 
Warm.” 

In this segment of poems there 
is a created atmosphere of fresh 
air, sun shinning overhead, and 
sea breezes blowing— compli- 
mented by a soring imagination. 
Here the author sketches a clear 
picture of beauty, love, and as- 
sociation with the nature around 
him without any of the restric- 
tions imposed upon him by a 
society he didn t make. 

“Listen To The Warm” forms 
a search for a particular type 
of freedom underlined by images 
of the sun, yellow flowers and 
golden corn. 

In direct contrast to the 



images of warmth, Rod McKuen 
adds feelings of the white, cold- 
ness of winter from which the 
imagined character in “Listen 
To The Warm” seems to be flee- 
ing. 

Also there is the pronoun 
“you which Ls used by Rod 
McKuen in the relationship to 
another person that heightens 
that character’s relationship to 
the world around him. 

The poetic segment “Listen 
To The Warm” is a rationale 
by the character trying to bring 
into focus the world around him. 

As he explores, the world 
grows sharper and more real with 
each poem read. The reader fol- 
lowing this character in the final 
poem actually listens to the 
warm. 

The next segment of the book 
is “The Grand Opening Going- 
Out-Of-Business Sale.” 

In this segment of titled poems 
tere are pinpointed statements 
made that exhibit the concrete 
shock achieved by McKuen. An 
example is “Here He Comes 
Again.” In this poem Rod Mc- 
Kuen seeks the man who ask why 



but disappears to fast to learn. 

In other poems from this seg- 
ment, the author probes the ar- 
tificial society and points out 
with sharp hiunor some of the 
faults he thinks exist. 

The rest of the book contains 
some of the authors lyrics to the 
songs he has written. 

In the whole collection Rod 
McKuen proves his talent and 
ability to communicate with sim- 
plicity and clarity. 
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Help Stop 
Ivory Towerism 



“ For someone who is employed 
taxjxtyers' money, 1 am somewhat 
involved. It seems to me that we 
hard look at some of the people 



Robert Sedler, |>rofessor of law 
at the University was the person 
of whom Gov. Nunn was speak- 
ing. Sedler had invoker! the wrath 
of the Governor by acting as legal 
counsel for several organizations 
who filed suit in March question- 
ing the constitutionality of the Ken- 
tucky Un- American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

Sedler is only one of several 
University faculty and staff mem- 
bers who have drawn criticism from 
state authorities as well as tax- 
payers, for stepping out of the 
infamous Ivory Tower to act as 
citizens. 

Lawrence Tarpey, another UK 
professor was attacked a month 
earlier by the Legislature’s House 
Speaker Pro Tern Terry McBrayer. 
Dr. Tarpey, who at the time was 
heading a draft counseling service 
at UK, the expressed purposes of 
which were “to supply information 
to students about their draft status, 
alternatives they have and the pros 
and cons of the alternatives,” was 
said by McBrayer to be encouraging 
students to dodge the draft. Mc- 
Brayer called for Dr. Tarpey’s dis- 
missal, even though he had no 
evidence against him. 

Recently, when the University’s 
associate director of development, 
Phil Brun skill, initiated a petition 
calling for strict gun control mea- 
sures, he received several phone 
calls which were extremely critical 
of a member of the University 
doing what he did. 

Since the basic right of freedom 
of speech does not seem to accord 
much protection, the Supreme 
Court recently added to the protec- 
tion members of the University 



hy an institution supported by the 
distressed that he would beeotnr 
aw going to have to take a long 
to whom our youth are exposed. '' 
Got. Louie B. Nunn 
Mareh, 1968 

need when they step out of the 
Ivory Tower. 

Concerning an Illinois school 
teacher who was dismissed from his 
job for criticizing his school board, 
the court ruled that lower-echelon 
public employees have the same 
rights as the general public when 
it comes to criticizing government 
officials who happen to be their 
employers. 

The court said it had long since 
“unequivocally rejected” the idea 
that teachers and other public em- 
ployees surrendered their First 
Amendment freedoms when they 
went on the public payrolls. 

Justice Thurgood Marshall, 
speaking for the court, said teach- 
ers are “most likely to have in- 
formed and definite opinions . . . 
accordingly, it is essential that they 
be able to speak out freely on such 
questions without fear of retalia- 
tory dismissal.” 

Strange— not many of the na- 
tion’s publicly-employed faculty 
members ran out to celebrate their 
gain in equal rights; for some reason 
they believed themselves already in 
possession of such rights— even 
though many citizens told them 
otherwise. 

Perhaps now that their rights 
are backed by more than merely 
the First Amendment, taxpayers 
will realize that the days of Ivory 
Towerism has past. 

Members of university commun- 
ities throughout the nation are 
among the most intelligent and 
best informed citizens in the coun- 
try. Their opinions should not only 
be allowed, but should be actively 
sought. 
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Ode wiitten at Harvard to characterize the dilemma of the class of ’68: 
“Fair Havard, your sons are unsure of themselves, 
as they step through your. dignified gate. 

Wise prophets to whom they appeal for a word, 
are silenced by bullets and hate. ” 
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(giraa© Wasw 

By David Holwerk 

We are privileged today to bring our readers a special, exclusive interview with 
Dr. Gruesome Curd, President of strife-tom Ivee University. Dr. Curd, who recently 
ordered the campus cleared of the student protestors, was reluctant to give any 
interviews at all following his recent appearance on Face the Press, but relented 
when he learned that he was quite possibly smarter than our interviewer, Elmo 
Omlet. 

Outlet: Dr. Curd, why are you so reluctant to give interviews? 

Curd: Now, that’s a difficult question to answer, a question which requires that 
I call upon all my years of experience as a brilliant educator in a brilliant institu- 
tion. 

Omlet: That’s quite an answer. 

Curd: I should think so. 1 mean after all, you are only a student, an apprentice 
in life as it were, and you can not hope to understand all that I have said. At the 
same time, I am sure that you can appreciate the clarity with which I spoke. 

Omlet: You bet cha. How do you account for the recent upheaval on your campus. 

Curd: Well, J think that it’s pretty obvious that we've got a bunch of anarchists 
running loose on the campus. Now, therearen't many of them, maybe only a handful, 
but they liave a great hold over the rest of the campus. 

Omlet: How did they get this power? 

Curd: Well, it is hard to say. For one thing, they’ve tricky. And their racial 
spiel draws crowds. They've got natural appeal to our young chiklreu. 

Omk‘t: Yeah, 1 understand. Just like all black folks got natural rhythm and 
black men are sexually more potent. 

Curd: Tliat's the idea. 

Omlet: but if lvee is as great a university as you claim it to be, doesn t it 
stand to reason that its students should be able to judge issues for themselves 
as intelligent people? 

Curd: No, not at all. It's not the students that make the university great. It's 
all the illustrious aluuuii. 

Outlet: but weren t alumni students themselves once? 

Curd: One would suppose so, but of course they didn't have money then. 

Omlet: Oil, uf course. 



The establishment of the Ken- 
tucky Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee (KUAC) this past week 
leaves the working press in a some- 
what confused and precarious state, 
for there is a tremendous tempta- 
tion to make no statement about 
the committee at all until a more 
clear definition of un-American Ac- 
tivities is set forth. 

Governor Louie Nunn is the 
author of much of this confusion, 
for in announcing his appointees 
to KUAC he also took time out for 
a brief, homespun definition of 
which activities are really Ameri- 
can and which are not. “The term 
‘Un-American,’ ” theCovemorcon- 
cluded at that time, “ ... em- 
braces all those who would bring 
about the destruction of our gov- 
ernment— whether by acting con- 
sciously, or by failing to act, or 
by succumbing to the forces of 
anarchy.” 

This leaves us somewhat con- 
fused as to what we may say 
regarding the establishment of 
KUAC. Is it un-American to say 
that we oppose its existence on 
the grounds that the vague state- 
ment of its purposes gives it un- 
warranted license? Since the com- 



mittee is a part of the govern- 
ment, wouldn’t it be Un-Ameri- 
can to suggest, that the commit- 
tee’s investigations will be moti- 
vated by politics or that they will 
be biased by the one-sidedly con- 
servative nature of the committee’s 
membership? 

Furthennore, by raising these 
questions even as an academic exer- 
cise, aren’t we ourselves likely to be 
committing an Un-American act 
and thereby placing ourselves at 
the mercy of the group? Perhaps 
the best solution might be to wait 
and see what guidelines will be 
established by the committee, but 
that, too, has its dangers. 

Our very silence might be con- 
strued as “failing to act, or suc- 
cumbing to the forces of anarchy” 
and we might be just as liable for 
invest igation as if we had actively 
opposed to the committee. 

In fact, the latter is all the 
more probable, for to detect a 
non-action requires little skill or 
intelligence. From now on, the 
governor won’t have to comb the 
legislature for eight literate mem- 
bers to form his committee. After 
all, they won’t have to be able to 
read to know what we didn’t write. 
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Columbia: 



‘The Tactics Were Deplorable But Necessary" 



By GUY MENDES 

“The tactics used by the SOS 
were deplorable, hut the nature 
of Columbia University and its 
administration was such that 
those tactics were the only things 
that would Ik* effective.” 

That is one of the conclusions 
drawn by Chris Sura wicz, a senior 
coed of Barnard College, a divi- 
sion of Columbia, following the 
recent large-scale demonstrations 
at that university. 

Miss Sura wicz, who makes 
her home in I^exington and is 
attending summer classes at UK, 
observed the disturbances first 
hand and spoke with many of 
the demonstrators as well as 
ntany of the students who did 
not |)articipate in the demonstra- 
tions. 

“I admit it was a deplorable 
act,” she said of the members 
of the Students for a Democratic 
Society (SI)S) taking over several 
of the campus buildings includ- 
ing the office of Columbia presi- 
dent Grayson Kirk, “but I later 
realized that it was necessary 
because protest through the nor- 
mal democratic channels was ig- 
nored. 

“Kirk ignored petitions, other 
forms of student expression and 
expressions of the neighboring 
Harlem community,” Miss Sur- 
awicz said. 

When members of SDS and 
the Student Afro-American So- 
ciety took over Hamilton Hall 
on the first day of the protest, 
April 23, she spoke with several 
SDS members who were milling 
around outside the building and 
they told her they were planning 
to sleep-in. 

‘Looker! Like Fun 

“That’s all they knew then,” 
she said. “They didn’t know how 
long it would last, but they 
planned to stay until the Uni- 
versity acted on their demands.” 

Miss Sura wicz said, “It looked 
like fun, I was tempted to get a 
blanket and join them . . . but I 
didn't agree with their de- 
mands.” 

The demands were, essential- 
ly: 

► tliat the University stop con- 
struction on a gym in Morning- 
side Park which borders Harlem 

► that it sever ties with the 
Institute for Defense Analysis 
(IDA) 

► that Kirk revoke his ban on 
student demonstrations inside 
school buiklings 

► that several students placed 
on probation for a sit-in against 
Dow Chemical Co. lie pardoned 

► and that amnesty be given 
to all who participated in the 
then current demonstrations. 



"I thought the tactics were 
so deplorable that they shouldn’t 
have amnesty," said Miss Sura- 
wicz. “But I only had a super- 
ficial understanding of the sit- 
uation ... it was a fault of my 
own ignorance.” 

After the black SAS members 
ousted white demonstrators from 
Hamilton Hall sothat they would 
have a segregated demonstration, 
a group of the white protestors 
broke into D>w Library and into 
President Kirk's office— another 
tactic which Miss Surawicz called 
“deplorable.” 

Then after students took four 
other campus buildings, Kirk 
called in the New York police 
and Columbia was shut down. 

Miss Surawicz said there were 
more than 600 cops on the cam- 
pus. 

‘Air Of Bewilderment ’ 

"We walked around trying to 
figure out what was happening,” 
she said. “There was an air of 
bewilderment in the students 
other than those demonstrating. 

"We discusser! the issues a 
great deal— amnesty, how and 
when would students be removed 
from the buildings, would there 
be police action and if so, when 
would the bust come?” 

Miss Surawicz said that a fear 
of police action was felt on cam- 
pus. “There were somanycops — 
with nightsticks and helmets— 
you knew something was going to 
happen.” 

She said she became scared 
“because there was going to be 
bloodshed and I’ve never been in 
a situation where there was vio- 
lence . . . you could sense that 
people would be hurt.” 

Miss Surawicz said at that 
time she still was not in sympathy 
with the strike because there had 
been negotiations going on and 
the SDS contingent kept holding 
out for amnesty. She thought 
they had “done something wrong 
and were responsible for their 
actions. I thought 4 hey were hold- 
ing out just to save their own 
necks.” 

When the bust did come— in 
the early morning of Tuesday, 
April 30, she listened to it on the 
radio. The campus radio station 
had reporters throughout the 
campus and in the various build- 
ings where demonstrators were 
positioned. 

Tightrope With Blacks 

Hamilton Hall went "peace- 
fully” Miss Surawicz said, be- 
cause the cops were walking a 
tightrope. They could not risk 
disturbances with the black stu- 
dents because of the feeling in 



the neighboring Harlem commun- 
ity. 

In the other buildings, tacti- 
cal police forces — which are 
trained like Green Berets’’ — 
were used by the police, accord- 
ing to Miss Surawicz. 

She said in front of Fayer- 
weather Hall cops told the large 
crowd to move back and then 
immediately began chasing both 
men and women “clubbing them 
as they went.” 

“There was a lot of brutality. 
The cops are human, but I think 
they were wrong.” 

The students in Fayeweather 
had planned to resist peacefully 
by linking amis and singing. 
“In some instances cops started 
beating, kicking and shoving . . . 
the students were dragged out 
feet first and dumped on their 
backs,” she said. 

From a window in her dorm 
room she saw “students running 
down the street, chaser! by horses. 
Some were trampled ... I’d 
never seen anything like that, I 
was shocked. 

“The police action shocked 
many other people also,” said 
Miss Surawicz, “it made them 
sympathetic to the demonstra- 
tors and pointed out the real 
nature of the University.” 

Re-examined Issues 

She said she “started to sym- 
pathize with the demonstrators” 
and she “began to re-examine 
the issues.” 

* The police bust also caused 
her to believe that although de- 
plorable, the tactics used by dem- 
onstrators were necessary to in 
some way affect the intransigence 
of the University, its unwilling- 
ness to change. 

She said calling in the police 
was Kirk’s only alternative be- 
cause “that’s the way he is . . . 
there was no chance of his ne- 
gotiating with students. 

“Kirk is very cold,” said Miss 
Surawicz, “he has no rapport 
with people— students or the 
school’s Harlem neighbors. His 
coldness is a symbol of the ad- 
ministration.” 

She said Columbia, which is 
the second largest land owner 
in New York City behind the 
Catholic Church, is a “slum- 
lord.” The school, which owns 
much of its land in and around 
Harlem, ignored strong opinions 
from within Harlem and a peti- 
tion signer! by 6,000 students, 
both of which were critical of the 
University’s position in building 
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Chris Surawicz, a student at Bar- 
nard College of Columbia Uni- 
W itnessed versityand a native of Lexington, 

* i . T . . observed first-hand the recent 

f .ollimbia I roubles demonstrations there. Speaking 

for what she feels is the majority 
of students there, Miss Surawicz 
offers various opinions on the 
disturbances. 



the gym in Momingside Park. 

“The trustees, who are all big 
business men, said they couldn’t 
stop construction on the gym 
because they would lose a lot of 
money. The University really is 
a bad neighbor to Harlem.” 

She said the SDS contingent 
became as stubborn as the ad- 
ministration and “they lost sup- 
port because of their unwilling- 
ness to work with the University 
following the demonstrations.” 

She said a committee of fac- 
ulty and students was set up 
to determine how to restructure 
the University, but the original 
demonstrators were not repre- 
sented on the committee because 
they refused to work with the 
University. 

“The moderate majority opin- 
ion was that students should 
work with the faculty and the 
administration to improve con- 
ditions at the University, while 
the SDS wanted a complete take- 
over.” 

Second Sit-In 

A month after the original 
demonstration the SDS held 
another sit-in in Hamilton Hall, 



but it was not as well supported 
as was the original demonstra- 
tion. 

Miss Surawicz said she ex- 
pects more trouble for Columbia 
in the future, mostly because of 
Kirk’s attitude after the disturb- 
ances subsided. 

She said he suspended 63 stu- 
dents, after a tripartite student, 
faculty and administration com- 
mittee had said during the crisis 
that only probations would be 
metted out to those who had 
taken part in the disturbances. 

Kirk is “still the same old 
man . . . just like someone’s 700- 
year old father— he’s just out of 
touch,” she said. 

“He still insists that only a 
minority supported the demon- 
strations, he still insists there 
was no police brutality, and he 
wants stronger disciplinary meth- 
<xls for future disturbances. 

“I expect people will be want- 
ing a lot more change than Kirk 
has offered ... 1 also expect he 
will resign soon. 

“A lot more people are aware 
now and will be unwilling to go 
back to the way it was before 
everything started,” she said. 



r— ^ Kernel Forum: the readers write 



Quack , Quark 

To the Editor of the Kernel: 

1 would like to take this op- 
portunity to discuss a problem 
of lively interest to every ern- 
bahner and mortician east of 
the continental shelf— namely, 
the Kentucky Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

If the mind (toggles at the 
prospect of imagining commit- 
tees to investigate uu-Kthiopian, 
un- Nicaraguan, or. Cod help us, 
un -Creek and un- French activi- 
ties, what, one may justifiably 
ask, constitutes Kentucky un- 
Americanism?? 

As a life- long resident of Mass 
achusetts, a state where political 
perversion and corruption is en- 
thrallingly commonplace, 1 can 
in no instance recall the intuxi- 
catingly stained hands of the 



state fathers reaching out to stifle 
Massachusetts un- Americans. 1 
am told by several knowledge- 
able residents of this state that 
Kentucky un-Americanism does 
NOT include cigarette smoking, 
Bourbon drinking, Bourbon pol- 
itics, horse breeding, horse rac- 
ing, horse race fixing, or SEC 
basketball. Beyond the confines 
of this rather limited description 
1 am unable to construct a pro- 
file of the typical Kentucky un 
American although I think wc 
may resonably infer that op|x>- 
nents of cigarette smoking, SEC 
basketball, etc. are probably un- 
American. 

If we use the guidelines set 
forth by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities we 
can probably state with some 
sense of assurance that Kentucky 
un- Americans also include exotic 
dancers, Cypsies, Bulgarians, 
cunununists, socialists, anarch- 



ists, pinkos, fags, lesbians, peace 
crud, pacifists, sociology instruc- 
tors, street vendors |ieddling Al- 
banian potatoes, motor cycles, 
importers of East Cerman high- 
chairs and left wing heterosex- 




The foregoing list is in no 
way intended to be inclusive 
and in this sense only serves 
to underline the boundless. 



beckoning frontiers of un-Ameri- 
canism. This area is so unlimited 
that 1 am tempted to suggest 
the establishment of an Ad Hoc 
Committee to Investigate the 
Kentucky Un-American Activities 
Committee, if and when it 
emerges. After all, who can say 
with any certainty that The Liv- 
ing Bra, Zippie, Hazel, The Fly- 
ing Niui, the Frito Bandit, the 
Kool Aid Kids, Katy Winters, or 
|)erhaps the robot in Lost In 
Space are not, after all. un- Amer- 
ican? 

Indeed, the task at hand seems 
much too ponderous for one com- 
mittee and if we discover, as has 
lieen the case in the past, that 
investigations of this sort are 
motivated by the blackest variety 
of cheap political profiteering and 
appeal to ignorance are we not 
liable to unmask the most per- 
fidious of un- Americans — the Cud 



fearing, red blooded, milk drink- 
ing Un-American American. 

Daniel J. Collins 
Graduate Student, Comm. 



Two, Dial Five 

To the Editor of the Kernel: 

In the May 1, 1968 issue ol 
the Kernel I made an erroneous 
statement which I would like 
to retract. I stated that five teach- 
ers had resigned from the De- 
partment of History but 1 later 
found that only two had resigned, 
Joseph Ferlanto and John Ferling. 

I had meant to say tliat six 
teachers were leaving the School 
of Social Sciences. 

Peace and Brotheriiood, 
Michael Embry 

Co- Editor, STUDENT POLL 
Murehead State University 
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Administrative Reaction To Black Demands Watched 



WASHINGTON (CPS) - The 
U.S. Office for Civil Bights is 
keeping a close watch on how 
administrators at predominately 
white colleges and universities 
react to the demands of protesting 
black students on their campuses. 

The civil rights officials want 
to make sure that the administra- 
tors do not bow to the demands 
of black students, if by doing so 
they violate any of the civil rights 
legislation passed by Congress. 

At the same time, the Office 
for Civil Rights, which is part 
of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, is step- 



ping up its investigations of white 
colleges to insure that black stu- 
dents are not discriminated 
against in such areas as housing, 
recruitment policies, financial aid 
policies, and athletic programs. 
Civil rights officials visited a 
handful of campuses this spring, 
and will continue their visits 
throughout the summer and fall. 

By the end of the year, about 
100 campuses will have been in- 
vestigated to determine if racial 
discrimination exists, according 
to Joshua B. Zatman, a spokes- 
man for the civil rights office. 

Federal officials have had to 



intervene in only one ease so far 
where they found an agreement 
between protesting black stu- 
dents and white administrators 
inconsistent with civil rights 
laws. The case involved North- 
western University, w here the ad- 
ministration agreed to provide 
separate living units for Negro 
students. The agreement was one 
of several reached after the black 
students occ upied the university’s 
administration building for 38 
hours. The administration also 
agreed to provide special rooms 
on campus for black students’ 
activities. 



Fashion 



Drapability - The Summer Word 



By KAREN C. BLACKBURN 

The feminine lines of cloth- 
ing for summer make it much 
more exciting to be a female 
this season. 

After a number of years 
marked by very sporty, tailored 
styles for women, the trend is 
beginning to change to softness 
and feminity. 

The keyword for summer 
clothing is drapability. Clothing 
with drape flows loosely and 
softly along the contours of the 
body. 

The colors for summer wear 
are pale and soft— light greens, 
yellows and pinks among the 
most popular. Ruffles, lace and 
sashes, much like the styles of 
the Gay Gibson era, have hit the 
fashion world with great success. 

Fabrics for summer are light, 
airy and adaptable to the new 
styles. Sheer Dacron blends, 
voiles, and dotted swiss continue 
to appear in the fashion best- 
sellers for summer. 

One of the biggest fashion 
hits of the season is the dirndl 



skirt, a softly gathered style 
which accentuates the smallness 
of a girl’s waist. A low-waisted 
chemise with a dirndl skirt is 
a new look for this style based 
on European native dancing cos- 
tumes. Another example is the 
pantsdress or culotte which be- 
comes extremely feminine with 
a modified dirndl without losing 
its comfort. But beware the dirndl 
unless your figure is fairly svelte— 



it can add five pounds to your 
appearance. 

The kelted look in dresses— 
the opposite of our old standby, 
the shift, — is also good this sum- 
mer. Another popular feature is 
the long, flowing sleeves with 
lace-edged cuffs. 

Find out for yourself how 
exciting it can feel to be strictly 
feminine and let’s give the pants 
back to the males of America. 



Art Displays In Complex 



The Student Center Board will 
sponsor art displays in the Com- 
plex during the summer months. 

The exhibits are being shown 
in the music room. Room 308, 
of the Complex Central Facilities 
Building. The displays will be 
open from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday; from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. Friday, and 
from 4-7 p.m. Sunday. 

The first exhibit, which will 
continue through June 28, will 



feature architectural and interior 
designs by Ernie Patton, a com- 
mercial artist from Lexington. 

The second exhibit, entitled 
“The Making of a Man,’’ will 
feature the works of Bill Stnxle, 
a photographer for the Courier- 
Journal, and will be shown July 
1 - 20 . 

The third display willbeopen 
July 22-Aug. 9 and will consist 
of a print-making exhibit by 
Douglas Kinsey, art teacher at 
Berea College. 



Maria's bengodi d-E-L-i-V-E-R-y 

ITALIAN RESTAURANT SERVICE 

347 S. Limestone, opposite Holmes Hall 

LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY Phone 252-1722 

WE WELCOME YOU TO DINE WITH US 
Private Party Room (Newly Air-Conditioned) 
SERVING 




SPAGHETTI 
BAKED LASAGNA 
RAVIOLI 

18 KINDS OF PIZZA 



BEVERAGES 
SALADS 



SANDWICHES: 

MEAT-BALLS 
STEAK 

HAMBURGERS 
FRENCH FRIES 
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CHOICE OF PROFESSIONAL 
HAIR STYLISTS 





Get Set 

GEL 

$1.00 size 

69c 



LYSOL SPRAY, 14 oz. size .... $1.59 

PERSONNA BLADES, S.S., reg. 79c . . . 59c 
GILLETTE BLADES, S.S., reg. $1.45 98c 

SCHICK BLADES, S.S., reg. 89c . . 69c 

HOW AT YOUR 

U. of K. BOOK STORE 

and 

COMPLEX SUNDRY SHOP 

Sacncad by Edger Sales, Inc. 



Lloyd R. Henderson, chict ot 
the education branch of the civil 
rights office, wrote a letter to 
Northwestern President James 
Roscoe Miller saying that the 
university could lose its federal 
financial assistance if it carried 
out the agreement with the black 
students. 

Henderson said Title VI of 
the Civil Bights Act of 1964 bars 
“recipients of federal financial 
assistance from entering into 
agreements of promulgating rules 
. . . which allocate housing or 
activity space belonging to or 
controller! by the university on 
a purely racial basis.’’ 

Henderson’s letter added. 
The legislative history' and lan- 
guage of the Act express a clear 
national policy in favor of racial 
assimilation and against racial 
separatism; thus, in knowingly 
giving sanction to a policy of 
racial separatism in their pro- 
grams or activities, an institu- 
tion of higher education receiv- 
ing federal financial assistance 
would be acting in a manner 
inconsistent with its assurance 
of compliance under Title VI." 

Northwestern administrators 
have announced they will rene- 
gotiate their agreement with the 
black students to insure compli- 
ance with civil rights laws. James 



Turner, chairman of the Afro 
American Student Union, has 
said if the Office for Civil Rights 
continues to otiose separate 
housing for black students, he 
will request a federal investiga- 
tion of fraternities and sororities. 
“This black living unit idea is 
nowhere near as exclusive as fra- 
ternities and sororities," he said. 

Civil rights officials have been 
planning to investigate fraterni- 
ties and sororities anyway. A 
spokesman said HEW and civil 
rights officials who visit cam- 
puses this summer and next fall 
may review the policies of Greek 
organizations that occupy build- 
ings which are leased from col- 
leges or universities. If all white 
fraternities and sororities occupy 
university property, the institu- 
tions could he violating the 1964 
Civil Bights Act. 

The current investigations by 
the Office for Civil Rights arethe 
first on college and university 
campuses. Previously, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has required insti- 
tutions receiving federal money 
to give written assurance that 
they do not discriminate, but ac- 
tual enforcement of Title VI of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act has been 
centered on elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, mostly in the 
South. 



Court Refuses Review 
For Student, Editor 



WASHINGTON (CPS)- The 
Supreme Court has refused to re- 
view the contempt citation of a 
former student editor who would 
not reveal the names of seven 
student marijuana users she in- 
terviewed. 

The student, Mrs. Annette 
Buchanan Conard, interviewed 
the marijuana users for a story 
which appeared in the May 24, 
1966 edition of the University 
of Oregon Daily Emerald, of 
which she was managing editor. 
After the story appeared, Mrs. 
Conard was subpoenaned by Eu- 
gene, Ore. District Judge William 
Frye, but she refuser! to reveal 
the names of the students she 
had interviewed to a grand jury, 
despite a court order demand 
ing that she do so. She was 
cited for contempt of court and 
fined $300. 

In refusing to review the case, 
the Supreme Court upheld Mrs. 
Conard s conviction, which had 
been upheld in January by the 
Oregon S upreme Court . 

In her defense, Mrs. Conard 
argued that the Constitutional 
provisions for a free press in- 



clude the right of a re|>orter to 
withhold the identity of confiden- 
tial news sources. The state main- 
tained that her refusal to reveal 
the names constituted withhold- 
ing information necessary for the 
arrest and prosecution of drug 
users. 

Presently, only 13 states in- 
cluding Kentucky have a law 
which pennits newsmen to refuse 
to reveal confidential sources, as 
doctors, lawyers, and ministers 
can. 

Draft Counseling 

The Student Center Board will 
sponsor a draft counseling ser- 
vice beginning June 25. 

Col. William Wise, a reserve 
officer and also a professor of 
veterinary science at UK, is 
directing the service, along with 
12 reserve officers from most 
branches of the service. 

The counseling, which will 
be done on an individual basis, 
will be conducted from 5-7 p.m. 
each Tuesday in Boom 251 of the 
Student Center. 



ij - CLASSIFIED - 



FOK RENT 



To place i claaalfled phone UK 

r ilentlon 2319 or atop In at tha of- 
fice. Ill Jonrnallam, from S to noon, 
1 to ft, Monday throngh Friday. 

Kotea are 11.11 for SO words, $3 far 
three conaecntlve Inacrtlone ef taue 
ad ar $3.13 per weeh. Deadline It 11 
a.m. day prior to publication. 

No advertleement may elto race, re- 
ligion or national origin aa a quali- 
fication for renting rooma ar for em- 
ployment. 



FOK DALI 



FOH SALE Golf club*, brand new, 
still in plastic covers. Sell for half 
Phone 278-6320. lljtf 



AVAILABLE NOW — Spucious. mod- 
ern, close. Accommodate 1-4. 'Tween 
UK-Town. Nice Mu.st be mature 
254-6134.. 9-5. UJ2t 



WANTED 



PAHT-TIME help wanted; public re- 
lations work; evening hours. Call 
255-7629 Monday thru Friday, be- 
tween 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. J 20, 27 



WANTED — Roommate, female, to 
share four room, uir-conditionetl 
apartment for summer school session. 
Call 254-2153 after 5:30 . 20Jlt 



Kentucky Typewriter Service 



SALES — SERVICE — RENTALS 

OLIVETTI PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS AND ADDING MACHINES 
ADLER ELECTRIC AND MANUAL TYPEWRITERS 
ADDO-X-ADDING MACHINES — PRINTING CALCULATORS 
CARBON PAPER AND RIBBONS 

Phone 252-0207 



1 
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Athletic Director To Be Named; 
McCuhhin Reported As Choice 



r By BRUCE BISSMEYER 

A new athletic director will 
he appointed by the University 
Monday, reports say. 

Dr. William E. McCuhhin, 
former UK assistant football 
coach and currently physical ed- 
ucation director at Virginia Tech, 
is said to be the top candidate 
for the position. 

UK officials are, however, 
tight-lipped on the subject and 
will remain so until Monday 
when the Athletic Board screen- 
ing committee is scheduled to 
meet and possibly make a recom- 
mendation to the Board. 

Dr. Robert L. Johnson, Vice 
President in charge of student 
1 * affairs and acting athletic direc- 

tor since the death of Bernie 
Shively, was unavailable for com- 
ment. He is the head of the screen- 
ing committee. 

UK track coach Press Whelan The University’s Board of 
gets a flex from John Stuart, state Trustees has rescheduled its meet- 
high school discus and shot putt ing from Friday to Monday— 
champ, and recent UK signee. supposedly to coincide with that 
Stuart was also a champion wrest- of the Athletic Board’s. This will 
kr. enable the University to both 



select and approve a new ath- is rumored to be in line for the 
letic director on the same day. assistant athletic director's spot. 

There were reports last week Last week UK began notifying 
that McCubbin and Billy Evans, the major candidates of their re- 
a Lexington businessman, were jection and since McCubbin has 
the two men still being seriously not received such a notice, the 
considered for the post. Evans assumption is that he is the man. 



Green In Trials 



University freshman flash, Jim Green qualified for the Olympic 
Trials by posting a time of 20.9 seconds in the finals of the 200- 
meter dash at the NCAA Track and Field Championship held last 
weekend in Berkeley. 

Green missed out on his spe- a res,, h of his fourth place 

cialty, the 100-meter dash, by finish in the 200-meters, Green 
placing fifth in his preliminary K ets to participate in the Olym- 
heat. Southern Cal’s Lennox Mil- P ic Trials since the first six U.S. 
ler took the race with a clocking finishers qualify. The trials are to 
of 10.2, while Green and three be held June 28-29 in Los Angeles, 
others covered the distance in Another l'K freshman track 
10.4.. star, Vic Nelson, competed in the 

The officials placed Green 10,000 meter run and placed 12th 
fifth, however, in a race that saw * n a field of 48 by charting a 
the first five finishers separated 30:33.0. 

bv only a vard. Green had pre- Both Green and Nelson will 
viously recorded a 10.2 in Thurs- travel to Sacramento this week 
day s preliminaries. to run in the AAU Champion- 

^ ships. UK Track coach Press 

Whelan, who was pleased with 
Jim’s strong showing, indicated 
tli.it (. let'll would loinpctc in tin 
'W * ‘ : ^l m 1 ( H> lnr,,,s hot would Iwp.iss tin 

W -dX! II let c l s Imv.I use In nerds wolk 

iSrV ,) " ,lis conditioning. 



A Flex 
For Press 



UK’s 230 -PoiiihI Signee 



Stuart Is A Promising Athlete 



By DAVE WILSON 

Recently, the University of 
Kentucky signed to a four year 
grant and aid in track, what 
could prove to be their most 
promising athlete in years. 

John Stuart, a 230-pound prep 
star from Glasgow, moved from 
a backyard practice ring to state- 
wide and national attention in 
1965, when as a high school 
freshman he put the shot a dis- 
tance of 52 ft., 2 in., while also 
capturing the discus champion- 
ship during the same Southern 
Kentucky Athletic Conference 
meet . 

Just last week, the big Wildcat 
signee who is the state high 
school shot and discus champ 
won one of his most prestigious 
awards in his career when he 
placed third in nationwide com- 
petition in the Golden West Na- 
tional High School Track and 
Field Tournament held in Sacrc- 
mento, Calif. 

Despite his obvious abilities 
in the shot putt and discus, he 
does not limit himself to these 
sports alone. During the time 
he was emassing his prodigious 
high school track record, he was 
also adding football and weight- 
lifting honors to his credit. He 
also |>articipated and excelled 
in wrestling and to a lesser de- 
gree, in basketball. 

John comes by his desire for 



sporting competition naturally. 
His father, Dr. John Stuart, has 
been through his encouragement 
and example, a tremendous in- 
fluence on his sons. 

Each of the sons— from John 
Jr. who is in the Army to Howard, 
the youngest son who is 10— 
seems to fit naturally into the 
atmosphere of record setting en- 
thusiasm which Dr. Stuart began 
back in 1938 when he and his 
brother Walton shared top spots 
among the state’s top weightlift- 
ers. 

The backyard practice ring 
used by John in his earlier days 
has been handed down to How arc! 
because of its limited size (the 
neighbors got tired of John hit- 
ting their garage with his shot). 

After his attention-getting 
freshman year, John piled up 
achievement after achievement. 

In 1966 he continued to devel- 
op his shot putt and discus form, 
and in that year set a new shot 
putt record in the S.K.A.G. tour- 
nament, and before the year was 
out he also set a regional record 
for the shot and added the region- 
al discus and class A shot putt 
championship to his lengthening 
string of accolades. 

Perhaps his worst showing of 
1965 was when he placed fourth 
in the Mason Dixon tournament, 
only to come back the following 
year and sweep the tournament 



shot putt championship into his 
bag of trophies. 

In '67, in addition to his 
Mason Dixon success, he again 
set a new record for the shot 
in the S.K.A.C. meet for that 
year, along with another discus 
championship. He also has the 
distinction of the state class A, 
the regional and the S.K.A.C. 
championships for shot putters. 
His senior year at Glascow was 
a repeat performance, winning 
again, and setting new records 
at all the events listed above, 
plus state Junior Chamber of 
Commerce champion in shot, and 
also placing in the top ten at the 
national JC tournament. 



C^tAia/iA/vvt 



PRIVATE BANQUET ROOM 
Reservation — 252-9344 



119 South Limestone 



JIM GREEN 



UK's Only Literary Magazine 



Featuring Work by UK Students and Faculty 



The Kentucky \erne 



205 McVey 

111 Journalism 

Student Center Central Information 
University Book Store 
Kennedy Book Store 
Wallace Book Store 

ONE DOLLAR PER CORY 



r Three N 
easy ways 
to get YOUR 
Zip 

TMlJl Code, 



U Ask your postman. 

H Look at the Zip Map in 
the business pages of your 
phone book. 

□ Call your post office. 

Always include your Zip 
Code in your return address 
so others can easily Zip mail 
to you. 

Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council 



OUIET SUMMER SOUNDS: 

The Lettermen — Aretha — Sonny and Cher — Wilson Picket 
Spanky and Our Gang — Barbara Streisand 

QUALITY SOUND EQUIPMENT: 

Magnavox — RCA — KLH — Panasonic — Garrard 



232 EAST MAIN — 252-2216 



Where Radio-Ttlwmion it o iutinitt — not a udtlim' 




|V.' * 
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Acting As A Citizen 



Gun Control Petition Circulated By UK Staff Member 



By JEANNTE I. EE DOM 

A University staff member and 
his wife initiated circulation of 
a petition in Lexington asking 
for stronger fireamis legislation 
last week. 

Philip Brunskill, associate di- 
rector of development at UK, said 
the petition was “a response to 
Sen. Joseph D. Tydings’ call for 
letters concerning gun control. 

“I think people should be 
able to own guns but only if 
guns are registered and some 
prerequisite standards are set up 
for gun ownership, he stated. 

The Brunskill s petition pro- 
moted: 

Registration of all fireamis 

Establishment of strict, en- 



forceable standards prerequisite 
to gun ownership 

Banning of mail-order sales 
of all fireanns. 

The Brunskills circulated the 
petition through their neighbor- 
hood and placed similar petitions 
in the University Student Center, 
SDS booth and the Kentucky 
Kernel office. 

After obtaining about 200 sig- 
natures, the petitions were sent 
to Sen. Thruston B. Morton, Sen. 
John Sherman Cooper and Rep. 
John C. Watts, all Kentuckians 
representing the state in Wash- 
ington. 

In national news concerning 
firearms control, the House Ju- 
diciary Committee decided to re- 



examine the gun control issue 
today after a deadlocked 16-16 
vote last week. 

Since Sen. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy's assassination, the White 
House has received about 5,000 
letters on gun-control legislation 
with the letters running 11 to 1 
in favor of President Johnson's 
tough position on mail-order gun 
sales and registration. 

In a recent survey, support 
for legislation requiring registra- 



tion of all guns has risen from 
71 to 81 percent since the as- 
sassination. 

Mr. Brunskill said he started 
the petition “not as a member 
of the University staff, but as 
a citizen. It's an attempt to give 
the ordinary citizen a chance 
to be heard on this very impor- 
tant issue." 

As a symbolic gesture, hun- 
dreds of gun owners are surren- 



dering their weapons to police 
in cities across the country. 

The acts are said to lx* sym- 
bolic of conscience and concern, 
but officials say they don't put 
a noticeable dent in the number 
of fireanns owned by Americans. 
Representatives of the gun in- 
dustry estimate there are 100 mil- 
lion guns in the United States, 
enough to arm half the popula- 
tion. 





TODAY and 

TOMORROW 






A Most Distinguished Food Franchise 

Jt' " “ 
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Announcement* (or University (roups 
will be published twice — once the duy 
before the event end once the after- 
noon of the event. The deadline Is 11 
a.m. the day prior to the first publi- 
cation. 



Today 



Thursday, June 20 through Tuesday, 
June 25. Centennial Theatre, “You 
Can't Take It With You,” by Kauf- 
man and Hart, Guigaol Theatre, 8:30 
p.m. Admission $2.50; $2.00 for UK 
students; $1.50 for students on Sun- 
day evenings. Tickets on sale 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., Guignol Theatre Box Of- 
fice. 

Memorial Coliseum pool summer 
hours — 3 p.m. -5 p.m., Mon. and Wed., 
students only; 6:30-8:30 p.m., Tues. 
Thursday, Friday, students and fac- 
ulty. 

“The Student Mind” is the title 
of a religious film series to be offered 
during the summer school session at 
the Universfty of Kentucky. Jointly 
sponsored- by the Baptist Student 
Union and the Catholic Newman Cen- 
ter, the films and discussion sessions 
which will follow are designed to ex- 
plore several significant facets of stu- 
dent life in the light of the Christian 
Fni*h Sh''w'" 3 s will be held at 7 p.m. 



in the Student Center Theater on cam- 
pus on consecutive Thursday nights, 
beginning June 20 and ending July 
25 (excepting July 4). Admission is 
free. The titles to be presented are: 
June 20. “The Four of Us are Strang- 
ers"; June 27, "The Delinquent, the 
Hipster, and the Square": July 11, 
"The Protest”; July 18, "Up Beat, 
Down Beat”; July 25, "The Square.” 




Coming Up 



Summer Cinema Series — June 25, 
7:30 p.m,, "The Golden Age of Com- 
edy,” Student Center Theatre; July 
2, 7:30 p.m., "The Ugly American,” 
Student Center Theatre. Adm. 50c. 

Swim program open to children. 
Classes are on Monday and Wednes- 
day, or Tuesday and Thursday. For 
information call ext. 2518, or obtain 
information at the Memorial Coli- 
seum Pool. 

The Department of Music of the 
University of Kentucky will hold its 
annual Conference for the Piano 
Teachers frqm June 24 to June 26. 
Registration will be in the basement 
of the Fine Arts Building beginning 
at 8:30 a.m. Monday. The sessions 
will begin at 10 a.m. There is a reg- 
istration fee of $10_for all or part of 
the Conference. 



THE BEST IN 

IMPORTED BEFR SC0TLAND Germany italy Australia Philippines Holland 

from DENMARK GREECE JAPAN MEXICO — IRELAND ENGLAND 

Featuring: a Variety of Deliriously Prepared Foods 



• LUMS' FAMOUS HOT DOGS 

• DELICIOUSLY DIFFERENT LUMBURGERS 

• IMPORTED HOLLAND HAM 

• HICKORY SMOKED B B-Q 



• SUBMARINE SANDWICHES 

• ROAST BEEF SANDWICHES (specially prepared) 

• FRIED CLAMS (sweet and tender) 

• CORNED BEEF • SHRIMP 



Complete Carry-Out Service — Phone 278-6102 
2012 Regency Road, across from Southland Bowling Lanes 



H i W 



FREEWAY NATIONAL, Inc. 

DISCOUNT HEALTH AND BEAUTY AIDS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 



"Corner of Euclid and Lime" 



X COLGATE 

N TOOTHPASTE 

Qgy cpy^^^Family size re 9* 95c 

SETTING GEL P ow 

. $ 1.00 



395 South Limestone Street 



SCOPE MOUTHWASH 



Family size Reg. $1.45 



Now 89c 







Reg. $1.00 

Now 49c 

HIDDEN MAGIC 
HAIR SPRAY 

Reg. $2.00 ^ 

Now 99c 



WITH 

COUPON 



^ Now 10c 

LEGAL PADS 

Reg. 29c Now 17c 



$100 °^X^DEODORANT 

Re 9 * $ 2.00 

/remember^ Now $1.00 

■■mhhh: ' TATAl „■ 

v discount y PALMOLIVE 

RAPID SHAVE 

BIC PENS PRELL Reg. 98c 

Reg. 19c SH AMPOoX. Now 

'low 10c Family size tube S9c 

kDS Reg. $1.45 

low 17c Now 89c 










